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Roman Girls on the Sea-Shore. — By Elihu Vedder. — From a Photograph. 



ELIHU VEDDER. 



First Article. 




LIHU VEDDER, born in 1836, and consequently now in the 
prime of his life, has lately visited this country. He had not 
set foot in it before for ten years, and of the twenty-four years 
that have elapsed since his first departure from home, for study, 
in 1856, he has passed seventeen abroad, chiefly in Italy. The 
interest of his personal presence, added to what has long been 
felt in his work, seems to render the moment opportune for 
some slight estimate and review of his performance as a whole. 
If it be the mission of an original talent to bring into the 
world, not peace, but a sword, Vedder has had the compliment 
of creating this kind of a disturbance. There began to be 
Vedderites and Anti-Vedderites very early in his career, and 
moderation in the expression of their opinions has never been 
the most marked trait of either. He appeared first in the exhi- 
bitions at a time, towards the year 1864, when idealism, com- 
position, the academic qualities, were still nominally in vogue, and the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
movement war- raising up its voice in vigorous protest against them, and claiming for its own 
exact reproductions of the facts of visible nature all the originality there was. Vedder did not 
seek originality by joining the Pre-Raphaelites, but made a distinct place for himself by taking 
advantage of the license to imagine, permitted, but too rarely utilized, under the prevailing 
theory, — by imagining, in fact, something really worth while. 

His works in a general view may be distributed into a number of definite groups. These 
are constituted rather by throwing together those done under certain prevailing moods, recurring 
from time to time, than those of consecutive chronological periods. The most persistent and 
characteristic of these moods, and that by which he is best known, is a deep pensiveness mingled 
with a feeling for the desolate, weird, and mysterious. It is not a gentle, but a morbid melan- 
choly. It is questioning, impatient, a little desperate. It is fond of embodying in symbolic 
forms the tragic puzzles of existence, by which all but the most commonplace minds have at 
some time been agitated. Some of the pictures dictated under this inspiration ask, with an 
intense earnestness, "O, why?" They are not always the most lucid in their construction them- 
selves. They seem to have, not only first, but second and third meanings. As the case is with 
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Elihu Vedder. 
Engraved by Closson. — From a Photograph. 



reference to mysteries in general, it is to this prop- 
erty of seeming to have always some further depth, 
to which we are not quite certain we have penetrated, 
that they owe part of their continued allurement. 

The Sea- Sphinx seems to epitomize the problem 
of ruin. It asks why ships go down, why the hard 
earnings of toil are scattered to the winds, why sailors 
drown and leave their bones to whiten on alien shores. 
It points the old, baffling inquiry as to the need in 
the economy of things of the wholesale devastation, 
involving guilty and innocent alike, which we observe 
in continual progress. Expression for this is sought 
in a shape resembling the mythical Sphinx of OEdipus, 
sent to ravage the territory of Thebes. It is squatted, 
with a bleached human skull between its paws, on a 
vast quicksand, bristling with cable-rings, anchor- 
flukes, and other appurtenances of vessels which have 
been swallowed up in it. The head and breast are 
those of an imperious, beautiful woman, whose di- 
shevelled hair merges with the mane of the lion's 
body constituting the lower portion. The shore is a 
dark, repellent mud rather than sand, and on its edges are d^awn — a detail for which the 
painter has shown in other works an especial fondness — the curves of thin, shallow waves 
which have run far up upon it. A spectral light broods over the whole. The red of a faint 
after-glow touches some distant sand dunes, and the rising moon is seen between bars of 
leaden and purplish cloud. The figure, from the point of view of composition, seems a some- 
what inartistic, isolated spot, which might have been the better for being sustained by other 
markings somewhere of parallel force ; but of the sentiment of the scene, to those susceptible 
to this kind of influences, there can be little doubt. 

The very first example in the series put forth was The Questioner of the Sphinx. The Sphinx 
in this case was that of the great desert, at a date when the great head was encroached upon 
by the sand to the chin, and Captain Caviglia had not yet begun his excavations. An old Arab 
bends forward partly kneeling, and places his ear to the imperturbable lips. Type of mystery 
in itself, and witness of the mutations of empires for so many ages, has it not some secret • 
which it is wont to impart to the breeze jn subtile murmurs, if one could but catch them by a 
sufficient intentness? The idea is a most taking one. The scene may stand for human longing 
and bewilderment in general, and also, in a smaller way, for the artist's own position, or that 
of any other, at the outset of his career, when he might fairly be supposed to be demanding 
of destiny the enigma of his future. The sand, almost bare of detail, is modelled so as to give 
a sufficient retirement, and the small figure in its difficult attitude already gives promise of an 
excellence in this field afterwards attained. 

The Lost Mind, also of an early date, is a woman of pale, intellectual beauty, in nun-like 
garments, wandering in a sterile country all stones and sand-hills, under a sky of heartless blue, 
unvaried by a suggestion of moisture. A few tresses of yellow hair have escaped from the 
hood. There is little melodramatic — perhaps not enough — in either face or gesture. The whole 
effect is in an expression of painful, restless groping, if we read it aright, — an effort to restore 
the harmony of " sweet bells jangled," to recur to an order of ideas of which a reminiscence is 
still retained. In Identity are shown the two hurrying shapes of Aldrich's poem, which met each 
other face to face, " In Twilight-land, in No-man's-land, . . . : And bade each other stand." 
Though they float in mid-air, and a sense of suddenly arrested motion is perceptible, the forms, 
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and faces gazing out at each other, dark from the white garments, wistfully, are made suggestive 
still of the rigidity of the tomb, and comport well with the weird imagination of the lines. In 
The Eleventh Hour, during the throes of nature at the Crucifixion the dead again come 
forth, and mingle with the living returning from Calvary. It seems to be conveyed to us 
that they are not at once recognized for what they are, as they pass muffled and mysterious 
through the crowd. People turn to look at first with curiosity, which deepens then into chilling 
terror. 

In a wild excursion of a 'different sort the artist carries us out on the wings of his fancy to 
behold the great Sea-Serpent. It lies coiled upon a spit of sand. The opportunity to gaze 
safely into the malignant eye (compounded of that of snake and alligator) of the great, formi- 
dable lonesome creature, rover of the watery fields, and lashing and lashed in its storms when 
sea and sky are one, is embraced with a kind of fearful pleasure. We are more than ever 
persuaded of its existence, however the affirmations of widely travelled sea-captains be set at 
naught, with such reality is it given. No melodrama, no cheap horrors, here either, — no contor- 
tions, no dragon-like splendors of hue or nostrils breathing flame. The color is dull, the sea 
sultry calm, the attitude inert, only the eye watchful. 

Vedder's ideal in all these pictures is somewhat similar to that proposed to himself by 
Hawthorne, — to give to the unreal and impossible an air of plausibility and real existence. 
Despite the well-known precept of Horace, he joins the equine neck to the human head, and 
bestows upon the whole plumage borrowed from various sources; but the new creature, be it 
sea-serpent, sphinx, centaur, or satyr, is flexible in its joints, moves if need be, and performs 
all its allotted functions in accordance with the conditions of its fantastic existence. 

The sketches for a number of parallel conceits, attracting by their strangeness and rarely by 
their grace, and recalling William Blake, are found in a wonder-book of pencil drawings, pho- 
tographic copies of which to a limited extent have been issued in portfolio. Among them 
is a Head of Medusa, in her state of fully developed hideousness. This is an attempt, some 
critics have forcibly insisted, that should never have been made, since by tradition whoever 
looks upon the Gorgon is turned to stone, and anything less potent in effect is a derogation. 
It is a terrible visage, brows knitted with agony, tears, and thick-bodied, hissing snakes. With 
this should be compared another (on canvas), a Young Medusa, in whom the evil of her coming 
destiny is but incipient. Here she has beautiful, blonde locks, which are just flickering into a 
bare suggestion of serpents, and a fair, pathetic face. The mouth is open with a gasp, as if of- 
dread of impending horror of she knows not what. If these two be taken to stand, as they 
very well may, for the hideous enslavement and final state of a once lovely character by the 
gradual advances of guilt, they picture forth a moral lesson of exceeding impressiveness. 

But now this whole class of ideas has been stigmatized as literary ', and not artistic. It is 
certain that such a distinction of ideas exists. Without falling in with the extreme partisans 
who would dismiss " story " and almost " subject " altogether, and have art simply a revel of 
color, and form with little regard to meaning, it appears that the excuse for expression in the 
graphic arts, instead of by language, is the display of graces of form and color. If form pre- 
dominate largely, the subject is best fitted for sculpture; if color, for painting. If neither is 
involved to quite a considerable extent, it is literary. But it seems that the short-comings which 
have been criticised in Vedder's pictures of this class can be conceded without impugning the 
subjects of them as subjects. The choice would seem to impose the obligation of lowness of 
tone at least; but, even within this limitation, how very different treatment can be conceived of 
at the hands of others differently inspired and differently equipped ! If some of these pictures 
do not display the most characteristic excellences of painting, considered solely from a technical 
point of view, and if it must even be conceded that, occasionally at least, the effect is harsh, 
thin, and chilly, the cause may more fairly .be sought in the limitations, either natural or self- 
imposed, of the painter himself. Vedder cannot, in fact, be called a colorist in the usually 
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accepted meaning of the term. He takes pleasure sometimes in the juxtaposition of bright 
tints, producing a " mosaic of pure colors " ; but the mystery' of color, the all-peryading warmth 
and glow, which make the charm of the Venetians and of the great masters of the Netherlands, 
he does not care to strive for. Of the elements which enter into painting he seems to .value 
color least, and he is not unwilling, therefore, to sacrifice it at almost any time to other objects, — 
not only to sentiment, but to form, relief, tone. He is much more pleased with the sculpturesque 
qualities. His color is sufficiently agreeable in some of those subjects, like his Venetian Model 
and Model Posing, in the midst of ornate surroundings which particularly demand it; but even 
in these he tosses the; Oriental rugs about more for the pleasure of drawing the resultant folds, 
than for broken and melting hues ; and he makes his appeal to interest by some dignity of pose, 
a carefulness of modelling, and an almost deceptive realization of what is before him, rather than 
by richness of the kind to which the Spanish-Italian school has accustomed us. 

A natural bias towards both the grandiose and the sculpturesque must at least have been 
fostered by the character of the most important educational influences brought to bear upon 
him. He passed at first a short time in the studio of Picot, at Paris, where he had among 
others Hector Le Roux for a fellow-pupil, and proceeded from there to Italy for a long stay. 
His story up to this time had been that of a boy whose taste in a profession persisted in 
against the inclination of his family had thrown him into those straits that seem part of the 
regular formative process of the genius. When he had demonstrated the reality of his talent, 
he had been again taken back into favor and duly assisted. He had made several voyages to 
Cuba, where his family finally made their home, and had been impressed there by the sea and 
tropical vegetation. Some result of this afterwards appeared in a group of fanciful works of a 
lighter order, such as the Roc's Egg, the Genii and Fisherman, and the story of The Miller, his 
Son and Donkey (in nine tableaux), drawn as illustrations from the marvels and adventures which 
had taken strongest hold upon his youthful interest. 

Picot was a pupil of the severe high classicist, David. He was less severe himself, occupy- 
ing a sort of middle place between the old school and the new, but still sufficiently so, and 
painted chiefly altar-pieces, Louvre ceilings, and Oresteses and Electras, in all of which sublimity 
was a leading desideratum. Starting under such auspices and passing thence to the midst of 
the remains and traditions of a great antiquity, it would be rather strange if one with the 
generally impressible temperament which the wide range of Vedder's undertakings show him to 
possess had not responded to a decided classic impulse among others. 

His classic m'ood, or period, embraces some of his most considerable works. The most 
strictly archaeological are perhaps the Etruscan Sorceress and the Greek Actor's Daughter, two 
charming, robust, fully-draped, single figures, the former pronouncing, with a brazier and a little 
waxen image, one of those love incantations like that given, by Virgil in the Eighth Eclogue, 
the other meditating regretfully, by a table full of masks, the exclusion of her sex from the 
drama. The antiquarian details in In-Memoriam, in which a tall, pensive female figure in 
white, purple, and blue is coming through a field of withered poppies, to a low funereal shaft, 
on which lies the bleached skull of a wild boar sacrificed to the Manes, seem rather dwelt upon 
with a mystic and symbolic interest, as in Diirer, than for their • archaeological value. His 
archaeology in fact is a little of an old-fashioned sort. It has not much in common with the 
learned expositions of Alma-Tadema, or even of Le Roux. The modern school of classicists 
finds it reasonable to conceive Greeks and Romans as persons of flesh and blood not greatly 
different from our own. In the formal school of David and his followers, to which Vedder is 
somewhat affiliated, they are over-suggestive of the statuary of the museums. Vedder's heavy 
and finely subdivided draperies are sometimes as if of marble or bronze; or, again, very light, 
like those on the engraved gems. 

He is prevented from becoming a mere archaeologist at any time by two qualities, his devo- 
tion to an intense meaning and his love of motion. One of these is always made a paramount 
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consideration to others. He is not contented with simple rest; generally his characters must 
move, and that quite actively. A kind of movement to which he is peculiarly given is that of 
fluttering drapery. This in the animated Roman Girls on the Sea-Shore seems almost the 
motive of the picture. They are all muffled close in their garments, and are bearing up against 
a stiff breeze. They have come down to the shore rather for a promenade and romp than 
bathing. The line of vision is low down, so that they are outlined boldly against the sky. A 
gleam of light strikes into the picture, upon the figures at the point of the spit of sand, in the 
middle distance, while sober shade falls angularly across the whole foreground. An idea of the 
composition of this picture is given by the heading on page 325. But the representation is 
inadequate, owing to the size to' which it had to be reduced. The drawing in the faces has 
also been missed. 

In the very peculiar and strikingly composed Phorcydes again, the flying locks of " the three 
long-lived maids " themselves, on whom, as ^Eschylus has it, " neither the sun with his beams 
nor the nightly moon ever looks," and a light, fluttering scarf weaving them together in their 
strange relation of interdependence, add to the spirited impression of the ephemeral, anxiously 
expectant poses with which they are endowed. They are semi-nude, while his figures have the 
general characteristic of being closely draped ; and are among the instances showing his accom- 
plishment with the material of pronounced high art. They, like the Roman Girls, are thrown 
up against the sky. Being all in nearly the same plane, with the parts well distributed over 
the canvas, they fall involuntarily into a kind of decorative arrangement. But it is carved rather 
than frescoed decoration, and carved in high relief. Vedder is nothing of the impressionist. 
He has no patience with flatness. Whatever else his figures be, they must be solid, substantial, 
rotund, almost salient enough to be taken hold of. 

W. H. Bishop. 
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